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the innumerable matters which may reqnire the orders, assist-
ance, advice or interference of Government, it is to the District
Officer that the non-official president or member of a local body,
the Commissioner or Minister, as well as the ordinary citizen,
wiD naturally look.
The establishment of dyarchy has not meant that District
Officers are exclusively concerned with one side of provincial
administration; in the ordinary case, a District Officer has work
to do both for Members and for Ministers. He may well find
that his work brings him more into contact with Ministers than
with Members. One effect of the Reforms has been that all
officials in the Districts spend much more time than before in
supplying materials from which answers are given in the pro-
vincial legislatures.
As fast as old responsibilities are lessened, new laws and new
extensions of Government action place fresh duties upon the
District Officer. Almost every piece of social or economic legisla-
tion, whether provincial or central, even if it does not call him
in as the deciding authority, relies upon his assistance in some
less defined way. His special authority arises, as before, from
the combination in one person of the chief administrative and
magisterial authority of the District. The question has been
raised whether the same individual ought to exercise both admini-
strative and judicial powers, and some considerations bearing on
this point may be added here.
Executive and Judicial Powers.
319. The abstract proposition that there ought to be no con-
fusion between the function of the Prosecutor and the function
of the Judge is not disputed by anybody, and in the same way
the abstract proposition that a man who is trying a criminal
should try him in a purely judicial spirit, and not be influenced
by anxiety as to promotion or prospects, is equally self-evident.
But the practical difficulties of meeting all the objections are
considerable. It is pointed out that there is a side of magisterial
work which must be regarded as preventive rather than punitive,
and that it is of great importance especially ic a country where
crime is unfortunately so rife, and where breaches of the peace
of the most serious character may arise at the shortest notice,
that the head of the district administration should be sufficiently
armed to be able to deal effectively with the danger of upheaval
and outbreak. The practice is that the District Magistrate,
when he anticipates trouble in a particular town or area, calls
on a sufficient number of Subordinate Magistrates, whom be
selects because of his knowledge of their attainments and strength
of character, to concentrate at the point of danger not only for
the purpose, if need be, of directing an unlawful assembly to
disperse, but for the actual business of managing the crowd
and limiting the risk of collision. The contention of the autho-
rities is that for this purpose it is very desirable that the District